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Teaching Oral Hygiene to 


the Younger Generation 


Educating children to keep their mouths clean is 
largely a waste of effort unless they are constantly 
provided with the essentials—Tooth Brush and 
Dental Cream. 


Realizing this, E. R. Squibb & Sons have made it 
possible for every school child in the country to 
be supplied with a tooth brush of splendid quality, 
the ten cent tube of Squibb’s Dental Cream and an 
educational leaflet-—all for the sum of 15 cents. 


The Dental Cream tubes may be secured separately 
at 5 cents each. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream made with Squibb’s Milk 


of Magnesia is particularly safe and effective for 
children. The pleasure which they derive from 
-its use will be a further inducement to them to 
form the habit of keeping their teeth clean. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons will greatly appreciate it if 
Dentists will aid us in making this service available 
to educational groups. Please ask those interested 
to write for details. Send for a complimentary 
package of Dental Cream for your own needs. 


This attractively illustrated 
booklet, “Tut Jotty Servinc 
MEN” was especially prepared 
to teach children the neces- 
sity for oral hygiene. Written 
in verse. We shall be pleased 
to send you any reasonable 
quantity for distribution 
among your child-patients. 
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The Dental Hygienist in Indus- 
trial Dentistry as Illustrated 
by the Metropolitan Life 


Insurance Company 
By HEten C. MAcNAa tty, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Before telling you of the work done by the dental hygien- 
ists of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Clinic, I will briefly 
give the history of the Dental Clinic and outline the system 
under which it operates. 

In July 1915 the clinic was organized by our dental direc- 
tor, Dr. T. P. Hyatt and a staff of nine members. The 
clinic consisted of four fully equipped booths and a steriliz- 
ing room. Employees of the company who desired dental 
service visited the clinic voluntarily. During the first six 
months that the clinic was in existence 2,408 cleansings 
were rendered. In 1916 an X-Ray machine was installed 
and atithe end:of the year 2,787 pictures had been taken, of 
which 99 per cent showed infections; the cleansings totaled 
3,808. 

Until April 1919 dental service was only rendered to 
those who sought it. Patients who visited the clinic regu- 
larly for cleansings and examinations of the mouth had 
benefited greatly a their dental health, so much so that 
on April 29, 1919, the following notice appeared in the 
Daily Bulletin. 


“DENTAL EXAMINATION Now A 
REQUIREMENT” 

The services rendered by the Dental Division 
since its establishment in 1915 have been so cura- 
tive of impaired health conditions and so perma- 
nently helpful to the employees who have taken 
advantage of the opportunities offered, that hence- 
forth every Home Office employee will be required 
to undergo examination and cleansing of the teeth 
in the Home Office Dental Division twice a year. 
If the service of the family dentist is desired rather 
than that of the Home Office dentists, such exami- 
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nations and cleansings by him will be accepted, 
but the employee must furnish a satisfactory cer- 
tificate from him that the required work has been 
done. 

(signed) Hatey Fiske, President 


With this new ruling, more chairs were needed, so the 
clinic was enlarged to the extent of three additional chairs 
and a special X-Ray room equipped with two machines. 
This evergrowing demand for prophylactic work reached 
out still further until three more chairs were installed in 
1923. At the end of 1923 the cleansings totaled 13,479 and 
the X-Ray pictures, 9,948. 

In 1924 the last two chairs were added, bringing the 
clinic up to date with twelve fully equipped booths, steriliz- 
ing room, special X-Ray room and a staff of 29 people— 
the dental director, 2 X-Ray technicians, 3 dentists (1 full 
time, 2 part time), 4 sterilizer women, 7 oe, 1 section 
head, and 11 dental hygienists. 

The Company has a personnel division which arranges a 
schedule for all its employees. On consultation with this 
division, a schedule was arranged by which certain sections 
are called to the clinic at a specified time. This program 
extends over a period of six months, thus rendering two 
cleansings to every €mployee during the year. 

A clerk calls the patients to the clinic as the operators are 
ready for them. Each booth is equipped with a buzzer sys- 
tem, one going to the clerk at the desk, one to the sterilizer 
room. 

When a dental hygienist is within ten minutes of finish- 
ing a patient, she calls a clerk, who records on the patient’s 
chart all conditions found in the mouth, and at the same 
time buzzes the clerk at the desk who answers the buzz. 
The clerk then proceeds to obtain another patient. When 
the dental hygienist has completed her work and dismisses 
her patient, she buzzes the clerk twice and the sterilizer 
room once. The clerk sends in another patient and one of 
the sterilizer women comes in and removes the soiled tray 
of instruments and replaces it with a sterile tray. Now the 
dental hygienist 1s ready to start operating on her second 
patient without any delay or confusion in the change. 

Every employee has a'record chart which covers a period 
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of eight years. On this chart all pathological conditions of 
the mouth are noted, X-Ray diagnosis, and the results of a 
thorough examination of the teeth, showing the location of 
all cavities, recurrent decay, pre-carious pits and fissures, 
fillings, crowns, bridge work, artificial dentures, all missing 
teeth and all unerupted and devital ones. A slip is given 
to the patient after such an examination, showing the teeth 
which need attention and the location of cavities. This 
slip is to be taken to their own dentist to show the work 
needed to be done. 

Each dental hygienist has a drawing which shows the 
progress of decay in a tooth. This demonstrates to the pa- 
tient how very important it is to have all tiny openings 
taken care of at once. A typodent is used as a model when 
instructions are given in the correct method of brushing 
the teeth. The Charters method has been found to be the 
most efficient. 

A patient presents himself to you with his chart. This 
may be his first visit to the clinic or he may have been com- 
ing here for five or ten years. Our first duty is to make him 
as comfortable as possible in the chair. If he has had a 
previous prophylactic treatment we look at his chart, not- 
ing condition of the mouth, X-Ray diagnosis, and also any 
remarks such as “patient nervous, hypersensitive teeth, 
gingivitis, etc.” After this we feel we are more competent 
to treat the patient intelligently. 

The dental hygienist’ s mission is one of education; her 
motto, “service.” She strives to educate her patients in 
the great importance of Mouth Hygiene, to put over her 
message so well that they will spread the good word to 
others. 

The dental hygienist has three types of patients to deal 
with—the ignorant, who does not realize the importance of 
mouth hygiene; the disinterested, who know more than you 
do; and the interested patient, who is eager to learn all he 
can about dental health. 

The ignorant patient is usually foreign born, and one who 
does not speak or understand our language very well. Some 
very startling results are obtained within a short period of 
time, when they begin to realize what you are doing for 
them. A patient who has badly stained teeth and a heavy 
deposit on them will soon sit up and take notice if you hand 
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him a mirror and let him see you scale away some calculus, 
revealing a white tooth underneath. Also show him the 
dark red inflamed gum condition and how much better it 
becomes a short time after you have removed the deposit. 

I had a patient, a few days ago, who told me that he 
could not think of going to bed without brushing his teeth, 
if he did he could not sleep. He also said that he had three 
children at home and he insisted that they brush their 
teeth before retiring. Two years ago this same patient had 
one of the most unhygienic mouths you could imagine. 

We instruct all our patients in the home care of the 
mouth, which is the most important factor in Mouth Hy- 
giene. We show them how to properly brush their teeth, 
massage their gums, the use of dental floss, and recommend 
a mouth wash, such as lime water, before retiring. 

After a thorough prophylaxis is completed, which includes 
instrumentation, polishing with porte polisher, flossing, 
massage, and examination of the mouth, a slip is presented 
to the patient for his own dentist and he is advised to have 
the work done as soon as possible. 

His X-Ray record is then checked. If all missing, un- 
erupted, devital and crowned teeth have not been X-Rayed, 
the patient is sent to the X-Ray room and the next day he 
receives a reading of these pictures along with a duplicate 
set for his own dentist. 

The disinterested person is very hard to handle. This 
type of patient usually has large cavities, broken down fill- 
ings, and probably old roots in his mouth. He sees no rea- 
son for keeping a hygienic mouth as his teeth never bother 
him, and when they do, he will have them extracted. A 
character of this sort makes a very unsatisfactory patient. 
It is a difficult task to arouse the interest of such a person in 
their own welfare. It is to these patients that a dental hy- 
gienist has to use her strongest arguments. Even some of 
the startling figures of Dr. Hyatt, that the chances are 
twenty-five hundred to one that a tooth containing a pit or 
fissure will decay within five years, and of Professor Bo- 
decker that a pit five times smaller than the bristle of a 
toothbrush may harbor 8,400,000,000 bacteria, have little 
effect on them. They can not realize the billions of bac- 
teria that they have in their mouths nor that a small filling 
is much more valuable to them than a large one. 
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Now for the third type of patient, whom we all enjoy 
working with, one who 1s interested and will give you all 
the cooperation he can, in obtaining for himself perfect den- 
tal health. This patient may be brushing his teeth several 
times a day and still come to you with a very unhygienic 
mouth. His use of the toothbrush goes for naught if he is 
not properly using it, and the food debris will collect around 
his teeth in great quantities. This patient is interested in 
hearing our arguments such as: 85 to 90 per cent of all 
diseases which affect humanity are caused by germs gaining 
entrance to the blood stream through the oral cavity; also, 
that a congested gum is a wonderful lodging place for many 
of these bacteria. 

When this patient leaves your chair you feel that the ser- 
vice you have rendered has been appreciated and that you 
have been able to help him on the road to Good Health. 

The dental hygienist must be able to answer a score of 
questions, daily, in reference to the hygiene of the mouth. 
Patients are amazed when we prove to them that food left 
in the mouth decomposes just as quickly as if it were in a 
garbage can, and then our fresh clean food is carried down 
into the stomach in this polluted condition. 

The number of cleansings rendered in the dental clinic 
average 400 weekly, each dental hygienist giving at least 6 
or 7 daily, according to the condition of the patient’s mouth. 
The average prophylactic treatment requires about forty- 
five minutes. A person who is nervous or who has hyper- 
sensitive teeth, or gingivitis, needs special attention while 
others who have a normal hygienic mouth do not require 
even forty-five minutes. All cases where abnormal patho- 
logical conditions exist, are referred to the supervisor of the 
clinic. 

During the year 1928, 10,806 employees received 17,737 
cleansings; 7,546 had 29,732 pictures taken and 10,824 had 
23,824 emergency treatments. 

The dental hygienist who is working in the industrial 
field has a great opportunity to spread the gospel of dental 
health. She represents to the dental profession what the 
visiting nurse does to the medical, a Herald of Health, 
carrying a message of prevention to countless hundreds 
who otherwise would not know the blessings of mouth hy- 
giene. 


Soldiers 


One bright Spring day two little boys were playing mar- 
bles in the garden path by the old apple tree. The game 
went along happily for some time till Dickie began to win 
most of the marbles and Bobby began to feel his pockets 
getting rather empty. Their voices grew louder and louder 
until Aunt Mary sitting at the window heard them and 
hurried down to where the boys were playing, to learn 
what the trouble might be. Dickey and Bobby both 
looked rather ashamed of themselves, for they never liked 
their Aunt Mary to hear them quarrel. 

Aunt Mary thought this would be a good time to teach 
the boys a lesson, so she sat down and drew the boys close 
to herand told them of the little soldiers that guarded their 
mouths and heard all the naughty words they say,and who 
kept guard over the food that is taken into the body, to 
keep them strong and healthy. She told the boys how 
these twenty little guards or soldiers stood in a circle all 
around the inside of their lips and cheeks and when ever 
anyone smiled, the bright and shining faces of these little 
soldiers always showed, (if they were kept bright and shin- 
ing) through the door or the mouth. She said she was sure 
that these soldiers felt very badly when they heard their 
Generals saying bad words, or when they ate things that 
were not good for them or the bodies they were guarding. 

The boys became very much interested and wanted to 
know who the General was, and what the names of the 
guards were, and what they did all day long, and why some 
people showed a line of sick looking soldiers, and many 
other things. 

Then Aunt Mary told them that the two big straight 
soldiers right in the very middle of the door were the majors, 
for they were so broad and straight, next to them on either 
side were the captains and guards for the majors, and way 
back in line were the strongest soldiers of all, and the sol- 
diers who handled the machine guns, or the grinders. These 
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soldiers did all the hard work of grinding up all the food 
that went into Dickie’s and Bobbie’s stomachs to help make 
them strong men. Aunt Mary told them that they were 
the Generals of their soldiers and each of them should take 
the best of care of their soldiers and train them to guard 
their mouths properly, for they being the Generals and the 
highest officers, much was expected of them in commanding 
their soldiers correctly. Some times when the Generals get 
lazy and don’t keep the faces of these soldiers clean they 
get sick and their heads begin to droop and they have to 
have a doctor patch them up, then they never look so pretty 
and white again. 

This story which Aunt Mary told the boys made them 
think hard again and wonder how they could keep their sol- 
diers with bright smiling faces. Together they made a lit- 
tle reminder poem which they learned. It went like this: 

20 little soldiers, standing all in line 

We must keep them shining all the live-long time. 

If we’ll use our tooth-brush just three times a day 
e can keep our soldiers free from much decay. 


MASSACHUSETTS DENTAL HYGIENISTS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual dinner of the Worcester District Dental Hygienists’ As- 
sociation was held at the Wachusett Country Club on Monday evening, 
November 4. Worcester dentists with whom the members are associ- 
ated were guests of the organization. 

The speaker was Professor Zelotes W. Coombs, of the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute, who spoke on ‘““The Trend of the Times.” He dis- 
cussed briefly the present day conditions in Europe and America, polit- 
ical and social. He made special reference to the work of Mussolini, 
Premier of Italy, commending him for his work in cleaning up the 
country. Comparison was made of conditions in Germany under their 
former rule of the Kaiser and the present rule as a Republic. He also 
touched on conditions in other countries since the World war. 

Reports were read on the national convention of the Dental Hygien- 
ists’ Association in Washington by Doris Goodwin, president of the 
State society and Esther Russell, editor. 

Ruth Rochette, president of the Worcester Dental Hygienists’ Soci- 
ety presided and the dinner was in charge of a committee consisting of 
Ruth Rochette, Marion Kenny and Doris Goodwin. 
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A History of Dental Hygiene 
Work in the Public Schools 
of White Plains, N. Y. 


By Jenny S. Cook, p.u., White Plains, N. Y. 


Read before The New York State Dental Hygienists’ 
Association 


Many histories have been written, yes many, many his” 
tories. Whole libraries of histories, but there seems no rea 
son to believe that the authors were compelled to compile 
the innumerable records classified as histories. Therefore 
I am lead to conclude that there must have been people who 
have enjoyed written histories. 

When I received a letter asking me to prepare a paper 
for this meeting—namely a history of the dental hygiene 
work in White Plains, I was, to say the least, disturbed. 
Possibly unhappy would better express my state of mind. 
After I had agreed to endeavor to produce that history, I 
felt as though I had acquired a millstone for a lavelier. 
However my spirits rose and my millstone seemed lighter 
after I bethought me to consult my dictionary where I 
found this definition— ‘History—a systematic record of 
past events.” Not one word in that definition about statis- 
tics. I abhor statistics! They are enlightening but tedious. 

Having confided to you that I am not responsible for the 
subject for my paper, I can proceed with an easier mind, 
but I am still wondering why that nice lady, the chairman 
of the program committee, thinks the history of our strug- 
gles in White Plains worthy a place on this program. 

There has been nothing spectacular or extraordinary in 
that history. I can only give you the record of the earnest 
endeavor of two novices in a new field of oral hygiene. To 
be sure the field had been surveyed and the ground prepared 
before the advent of the dental hygienists, but certainly 
the cultivation has been left entirely to them. 

Concerning the events that brought about the urge for 
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an oral hygiene program in the schools of White Plains, I 
know little. More than one person claims the honor of 
awakening the interest that brought about the establish- 
ment of the program. All honor to whom honor is due. 
Whatever interest he, she or they may have felt apparently 
ceased upon the introduction of the work. 

We were given an equipment and unlimited supplies and 
told ‘“‘to go ahead.” 

_This seemingly ideal arrangement has its drawbacks. 
The superintendent of schools has always stood back of us 
but there has been no friendly dentist or other authority in 
our field of service to advise and direct us. We have been 
obliged to solve our own problems—not always an easy 
task. 

There is no local dentists’ organization in White’ Plains 
but we have come to know many of the city practitioners 
who are invariably courteous and cooperative but appar- 
ently not actively interested in our program. At times it 
has been difficult to arrange for the required supervision of 
the work. However if there is little active interest on the 
other hand there has never been active opposition. 

I mention these facts because I believe the situation in 
White Plains to be unique. The lack of interest by some 
one “higher up” has added to our responsibilities. 

My personal entrance into the history was in May 1921 
when I adventurously left the training class of the Roches- 
ter Dental Dispensary to attend the First Annual Meeting 
of the Dental Hygienists’ Association of the State of New 
York, in New York City. There, through the interest of 
Miss Hardy I met the Superintendent of Schools of White 
Plains who was in search of a dental hygienist to institute 
an oral hygiene program in the schools of that city. During 
an interview I was able to convince Mr. Superintendent 
that more than one dental hygienist would be needed to 
successfully carry on the work for an elementary school 
population of over 3200. Later when Mr. Superintendent 
came to Rochester he informed me that his Board of Edu- 
cation had decided to appoint two dental hygienists. 

It was my privilege to select an applicant who was later 
appointed to the second position. My classmate Miss 
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Evelyn Thomas of Kingston, N. Y. became my co-worker. 
She has been my right hand and my left hand, my inspira- 
tion, my consolation, my advisor and admonisher: my val- 
ued friend through all the vicissitudes of the past eight years. 
As we have found a favorable reaction from working in the 
same school, our forces have seldom been divided. The 
names Lindberg and Spirit of St. Louis are no more indis- 
solubly linked than Thomas and Cook in White Plains. 
The history of dental hygiene in that city might appropri- 
ately be entitled “We.” 

In 1921 there were one high, ten elementary and two 
rural schools in the White Plains system, with about 3200 
registered in the elementary grades. 

The Superintendent of Schools decided that every child 
in. the elementary grades should have the benefit of a pro- 
phylactic cleaning if he so desired. As there ‘were no junior 
high divisions in the schools at that time, this meant carry- 
ing the work through the seven grades in the larger schools. 

At that time I was not enthusiastic over this extensive 
program. I believed that greater good would come from 
concentrating on fewer grades. However I have since de- 
cided that probably no better introduction of the work 
could have been planned. Our first contact with the school 
children was certainly widespread. 

It was on Monday October 10, 1921 that two enthusias- 
tic pioneers started to reform juvenile White Plains as to 
teeth. Little did they realize the task ahead of them. The 
campaign began in old Court Street school where 681 pu- 
pils were registered. Each day’s examinations brought 

startling revelations of oral disease and neglect. The num- 

ber of filthy mouths, wholly unused to tooth brushes was 
disconcerting. However, there was one hopeful feature, a 
large majority of the children seemed interested in our 
work. 

White Plains is a cosmopolitan city. Many nations and 
several races are represented in the schools. American 
children predominate, next in number are the American 
born Italian. Added to these are Portugese, Spanish, Scan- 
dinavians and a few French, Japanese and Chinese. Colored 
children who come from the South, The West Indies and 
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Harlem, represent about 6% of the school registration. 
These children come from homes ranging from the beautiful 
residences of the well-to-do to the tumbled down shacks of 
the crowded colored district. 

Never shall I be able to forget the disillusionment of 
those first months. How quickly we learned that cleaned 
teeth do not stay clean, that the toothbrush habit is not 
formed over night and—most startling revelation—parents 
do not rush their children to a dentist when notified of 
alarming dental defects. 

We made discoveries along another line, our own limita- 
tions. There seemed to be so much that we did not know. 
I have come to believe that a properly equipped school den- 
tal hygienist should be a clever composite of author, artist, 
musician, story-teller and social worker. We also learned 
that patience,,that much vaunted virtue of Job’s must be 
an outstanding characteristic of a dental hygienist who 
deals with children. She must possess her very soul in pa- 
tience. 

I always remember with a smile our first really public ap- 
pearance. It occurred soon after our debut at Court Street 
School. There was an Exposition held in the Armory, a 
sort of “Boost White Plains” affair, at which the public 
schools had an exhibit. 

One unit of our fine equipment was moved to a booth in 
the Armory. With pupils from the school as our patients, 
we gave demonstrations of the procedure of our work. 
There was nothing easy about it as we worked under very 
unfavorable conditions. I recall that the only available 
water supply was at the other side of the large armory 
seemingly a quarter mile or so distant from our booth. 
While one operated, the other answered the questions of 
the curious throngs, gave out literature concerning the work 
and endeavored to restrain the younger sightseers from 
climbing over the fragile rails enclosing the booth. How 
we would welcome such an opportunity now. It could be 
made to count for much as an educational feature. Then 
we were so wholly unacquainted with ways and means and 
people; still so new and unorganized in our work. Can you 
picture the discomfort of those five afternoons and eve- 
nings? 
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Through 1921-22 we labored valiantly on. In each 
school visited all children in grades kindergarten through 
seventh were given an opportunity to receive an examina- 
tion and prophylaxis of the teeth. No special effort was 
made to persuade those who did not evince a desire to at- 
tend our clinic to do so. Usually those refusing said that, 
they were going to their family dentist for treatment. _We 
now recognize the excuse “going to my own dentist for 
cleaning” as a popular myth and know how to deal with it 
when occasion demands action. 

By the close of school in June 1923, we had held our 
clinic in each of the ten elementary schools and revisited 
two. 

The pupils from the two rural schools were, and still are, 
brought to us at the nearest city school. Proper transpor- 
tation being furnished by the school authorities. 

In looking over the records I am surprised to note how 
early in the mouth hygiene reform of White Plains we be- 
gan to give educational talks, make home visits and carry 
on other follow-up work. We certainly had the courage of 
our convictions and learned much from those early experi- 
ences. 

Just prior to the introduction of the mouth hygiene pro- 
gram in the schools, the City Board of Health had estab- 
lished a free dental clinic at their health center. There was 
a very creditable equipment with a dentist in charge two 
afternoons each week. We were allowed to recommend 
children needing reparative work to that clinic. 

All too soon, we found that fillings were not carefully 
done and that there seemed to be no effort to extract dis- 
eased teeth. It became my unpleasant duty to report these 
findings to the Superintendent of Schools. He directed us 
to discontinue urging children to attend the clinic. Natu- 
rally the number of patients lessened and an uncomfortable 
time, with much questioning, consultations and investiga- 
tions, ensued. 

In November 1923 a new dentist was engaged to take 
charge of the clinic. He still holds that position. Later he 
was appointed to work one day a week in the schools. His 
time is devoted to the extraction of diseased teeth. With 
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written consent of parents or guardian any child in the 
schools is eligible to the extraction clinic. The work is free. 
We are hoping that this clinic may soon be abandoned. 

After completing the extensive plan of work directed by 
the Superintendent we were allowed to make our own pro- 
gram. 

During 1923-24 we concentrated on grades, kindergarten 
through third and held our clinic once during the school 
year in each of the elementary schools. This plan gave us 
much more time for educational work. Many more talks 
to pupils and parents were given and visits to other schools 
were frequently made. We felt that at last we had started 
a constructive program. 

During that year a fine opportunity opened to us. Dr. 
W. R. P. Emerson of Boston conducted a Nutrition Insti- 
tute in White Plains and we were allowed to attend all lec- 
tures of that two weeks intensive course. 

In 1924-25 we carried on the program of the previous 
year and added all fourth grades to our schedule. 

That year Junior High units were added to four schools. 
But with the exception of occasional lectures at assembly 
period we come little in contact with these older pupils. 
During the time we were working in schools having Junior 
High divisions, the school nurse or observing teacher often 
send delinquents to us for check up, so that in co-operation 
with the general health program probably a score of pupils 
in each Junior High School receive examination, advice or 
prophylaxis. 

It was not until December 1924 that we ventured to pre- 
sent an evening program of oral hygiene to a large audience. 
The previous programs having been less pretentious and 
arranged for Pen meetings of Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ations or specially invited groups of mothers. 

In 1925-26 still having ten schools, we included fifth 
grades in our plan. The extending of the work of course 
added a large number to our already full schedule. As 
there had been no addition to the staff in our department, 
it seems reasonable to believe that the increasing number of 
patients we were able to handle was due to improved 
mouth conditions. 
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During 1926-27 there was a slight change in the situa- 
tion. Court Street School was abandoned making one less 
school to visit. There was however, no lessening of school — 
registration as the 600 pupils of that school were absorbed 
by the remaining nine. As a matter of fact in rapidly grow- 
ing White Plains the school population is ever increasing. 

Last year brought but little change in our procedure, but 
the increased registration made it impossible to complete 
the ninth school before the close of the term in June. This 
year in addition to our other work we have been asked to 
examine the mouths of all students applying for working 
papers. 

I think that it was in 1924, that I first asked for assistance 
in our department: from then on that has been my yearly 
request. Not until this year, however, was it definitely de- 
cided to appoint a third dental hygienist. Miss Irene 
O’Brien came to us the first of April. Strange to relate 
Miss O’Brien was also a member of the 1921 graduating 
class of Rochester. 

During our stay in a school we try to arrange our work to 
fit in with the general program. The convenience of the 
teachers is always considered when planning for talks or 
toothbrush drills. Generally we start with the children of 
the highest grade under our care. They are accustomed to 
the work and respond readily. This plan gives us an op- 
portunity for several visits to kindergarten and first grades 
so that before they come to our room, we have become ac- 
quainted with the little ones and gained their confidence. 
With written consent of parent or guardian any child reg- 
istered in the grades under our care may receive a prophy- 
laxis. Over 91% of the elementary grade children are our 
patients. Unless otherwise indicated consent once given is 
considered valid for further treatments. All children are 
expected to come for mouth examinations. 

In one school, however, where the registration list shows 
98% of the pupils to be from Italian homes, no waivers 
have ever been sent out. Prophylaxis of the teeth is there 
considered a part of the regular school routine. 

Toothbrush drills are given once in each grade, first 
through fifth, during our stay in a school. Mouth hygiene 
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and nutrition as pertaining to teeth are emphasized and 
made attractive through talks, health stories and posters, 
dramatization, contests, sterioptican slides etc. In the 
fifth and sixth grades the period usually devoted to general 
hygiene is taken over by the dental hygienist for lessons — 
stressing mouth hygiene and tooth lore. Visits to other 
schools are made regularly, always with a definite plan o 

follow-up work, of which inspection of mouths is an impor- 
tant part. 

Consultations with parents in school or over the tele- 
phone, home visits, checking up on dental appointments 
for the clinic, are all a part of a day’s work. The extra- 
curricular work comes when arranging and drilling for a 
special program. 

We have endeavored to uphold the highest standards of 
our profession in attitude, operative work and in furthering 
our education. Quality, not quantity, has ever been our 
slogan. We treat each little patient as an individual of his 
background as well as his dental needs. 

I have endeavored to give you ‘“‘a systematic record of 
past events” in the progress of oral hygiene in White Plains, 
but I realize that much has been left untold. There is so 
much woven into that history, that is of little interest ex- 
cept to those directly concerned. After all the every day 
incidents too numerous to record, make up a great part of 
what is accomplished. 

The thing that really counts is whether Johnnie Jones 
went to the dentist and had those sixth-year molars filled, 
after you have tried to convince his mother that they are 
permanent teeth, or whether Lucy Long’s mother was 
finally persuaded to believe that a large cavity in a lower 
right molar was the reason why Lucy masticated entirely 
on the left side rather than because she was left handed. 
Ceaseless effort is the lot of a school dental hygienist, but 
our rewards are many. 

There are the familiar smiling faces of our little patients 
to greet us everywhere we go. How they warm our hearts 
with their friendliness! There are the kindly parents we 
meet. Those who co-operate and allow us to feel their con- 
fidence in us, earn our lasting gratitude. There are the 
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earnest teachers we learn to admire and the satisfying 
friendships that come from such acquaintances. Above all 
there is the gratifying knowledge of the fruits of our labors. 
_ Records showing steadily increasing numbers of children 
maintaining clean and healthy mouths; attending promptly 
to needed dental work; keeping appointments at the free 
clinic and the consciousness of a growing interest and will- 
ingness to cooperate among parents, justify continuing and 
expanding the work. Seldom now are we confronted with 
the unhealthy mouth conditions so prevalent during the 
first years of our service. 

Surely the lessons in mouth hygiene are bearing fruit, al- 
though we are still far from the goal of our desires. There 
is so much to be accomplished in bettering our program, 
and thank goodness, there are still plenty of children who 
do not keep their teeth clean and who do not go to a dentist 
or we would not be needed. 

So we carry on, believing that the keynote of service is 
education and hoping that the record presented today may 
prove to be the first volume of the history of oral hygiene in 
the schools of White Plains. 


ATTENTION 
Have You a Problem in Your Work that Annoys You? 
Have You Failed to Find a Solution for Your Difficulty? 
Ask The Fournal! 


The Journal contemplates an individual service to you. Beginning 
with the January issue, a page of the Journal will be devoted to ques- 
tions and answers. The questions are to be your problems sent in to us 
by you. The answers will be given as authoritively as possible under 
the consideration of the associate editors. No names will be published 
with the questions. Mail your inquiries immediately. Address them 
to the editor, Margaret Jeffreys, State Department of Health, Dental 
Division, Harrisburg, Penn. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The hygienists of Lehigh Valley held their second meeting on October 
28, at the home of Miss Theresa McConaghy. Plans for the future 
were discussed and the following officers elected for the ensuing year. 
President, Elizabeth Russell 
Vice President, Margaret Jordan 
Secretary 8 Treasurer, Margaret Thrasher 
Editor, Anna Gallagher 


The November meeting will be held at the Hotel Traylor, November 
19, at 7 P.M. 


Anna GALLAGHER 


Where the Tooth Brushes 
Come From 


By Cuartes J. Cuurcn, San Francisco, Calif.: 
(Reprinted from The Dental Hygiene News Letter) 


As a dealer in bristle goods over a period of many years 
firmly convinces us that the field for educating people to 
purchase the correct style and shape of tooth brushes is a 
very great problem, education through schools seems the 
logical way, not advertising solely as a financial gain. 

The great majority of the dental profession and dealers 
do not know where the original source of supply of bristles 
for the manufacture of tooth brushes are obtained. They 
are of the opinion that speaking of “‘hog bristles’”” means 
bristles obtained from the common hogs such as seen in 
farm yards. This is a mistaken idea. Bristles used in the 
manufacture of these brushes are all imported to this coun- 
try from Russia or China. The former supplies the best 
grade bristle stock, although a cheaper was obtained from 
Mexico. This bristle is of yellow color and is only used in 
the manufacture of cheap brushes as are handled in a very 
low grade of tooth brushes. The bristles obtained from 
these countries come from a Russian Boar hog, which ap- 
pears like a porcupine, having a snout very much greater 
in size than the common hog raised in this country. This 
animal is sheared of its bristles which are assorted and 
graded according to texture, fine or coarse in quality. 
Bristles obtained from the boar vary in length from two to 
fourteen inches. In Siberia the peasants collect bristles 
where the hogs scratch themselves against the shrubs. 
The bristles are packed and sold by the pound according to 
grade and texture. 

Bristle Stock is divided into twelve grades according to 
length and quality. The stiffness, uniformity and size of 
bristle indicates the quality and grade of tooth brushes. 
The tooth brush of high quality has each tuft almost 
straight up and down, and the inferior grade flares out, due 
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to the cheapness of quality. In order to lessen the quality 
of the bristle, very often one finds mixed stock, hard and 
soft quality. This cheapens the brush from 15 to 25 per 
cent according to the mixture. In other brushes, outer 
rows are often of good quality, while the inner are mixed 
with an inferior quality. This also brings down the cost of 
the brush. The brush business, on the whole, requires long 
and careful study to be able to determine the various tex- 
ture of bristle stock, which is the greatest liability that one 
in this business must observe as manufacturer and dealer. 
The average public is confused on appearance for price 
rather quality. 

Tooth brushes are divided into two classes, bone and cel- 
luloid. Bone:brushes cannot be made by machine, there- 
fore are made by hand. American manufacturers can 
never compete with the manufacturer of bone brushes in 
this country as the labor cost of making and drawing bris- 
tles is too great, therefore we must obtain all our bone 
brushes from the Orient or from European countries where 
the labor is cheaper. 

Bone brushes are drawn by hand with wire or with linen 
thread, to hold the bristles secure. Linen drawn brushes 
can be identified by the plugs which are seen at the end of 
the head. While the wire drawn brushes are distinguished 
by the strips which are seen on the back of the brush and 
are filled in with wax of various colors. The wire drawn 
brush is considered the best. The cost to manufacture the 
in pore brush is a little in advance over the linen drawn 

rush. 

Celluloid brushes are practically all machine made which 
can be readily seen by the number of dots on the back of 
the brush. These bristles are set in by a special machine 
with pins and staples, known as pin drawn or staple-tied 
tooth brushes. Occasionally one will find that celluloid 
tooth brushes are hand drawn, which can be identified by 
the plugged ends; and by reversing the same, there can be 
seen a double linen thread passed through the various tufts 
of bristles. 

Before the ““Tariff Act of 1922” was passed as a protec- 
tion to the American manufacturer, by the Republican Ad- 
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ministration, importers in the United States paid a duty of 
35 per cent on all bristle goods. After the Act had gone 
into effect, duty on bristle goods was advanced. Bone 
brushes taking a duty of 45 per cent. Celluloid brushes 
were taken out of this class and classed as “‘Celluloid Goods,” 
which raised the duty from 35 per cent to 60 per cent, the 
duty now being paid on all celluloid goods imported into 
this country. This, as you can readily see, has given the 
American manufacturer greater advantage to compete with 
the imported merchandise, however, with this protective 
tariff, importers can give the public a better brush for less 
money, for the reason that all materials used for the manu- 
facture of brushes are imported, therefore American manu- 
facturers pay 35 per cent duty on bristle stock and 60 per 
cent duty on celluloid material, which is made from cam- 
phor and 1s imported from the Orient. 

It is very gratifying to note the good work that is being 
carried on by the dental hygienists of the State of California 
in the various schools. This should be the natural source of 
educating the public in the important use of the tooth 
brush and the proper way of cleansing the teeth. We hope 
that in a very short time that more of the seventy-five per 
cent of the people in North America, who do not use the 
tooth brush will learn its important use and care. 


A SOURCE OF NEW MATERIAL FOR THE DENTAL 
HYGIENIST 


At our recent National Meeting at Washington, D. C., 
much in the way of new literature was offered for the Den- 
tal Hygienist. The Bureau of Dental Health Education 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois offered some, 
that was of particular interest to hygienists in both private 
and public activities. 


The first regular meeting of the Metropolitan District Dental Hy- 
gienists’ Society was held at the Boston Square and Compass Club on 
Tuesday evening, November 12. Doris Goodwin and Esther Russell 
gave a very interesting account of the National meeting in Washington. 
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Presiden: Secretary Treasurer 
Cora E. UELAND Acnes G. Morris Evetyn M. Gunnarson 
705 West 35th Place, 886 Main Street 475 Fifth Avenue 
Los Angeles, California Bridgeport, Conn. New York City 


Neither the editors nor the publishers of The Yournal are in any way responsible for 
the statements and opinions expressed in any article. 


Editorial 


Someone has written on the subject of membership that 
there is a difference between being a member and being a 
joiner. He joins anything that comes along and enjoys it 
so long as he is able to receive benefits without exertion. 

The member is one who belongs to the society that ap- 
peals to him and is willing to work along with those holding 
similar views. He assumes responsibilities, he does his 
part without consideration for personal gain. 

In our own organization, there are few joiners but we 
would like to have more members. We could probably add 
a third class to our profession; a class made up of disinter- 
ested people who are neither member or joiners. 

To this class we are making our appeal. Dr. George H. 
Wandell in his address of Welcome on Behalf of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association at our recent National meeting in 
Washington, said, “You are the children of the profession, 
the dentists are the dads.”” Then let us be worthy of those 
in whose footsteps we shall follow. Every ethical dentist 
becomes a member of his organization just as soon as he is 
invited; the gates are closed to the unethical. Shall we as 
ethical hygienists do all in our power to promote our pro- 
fession, if so, then all hygienists who are eligible must be- 
come a member of our organization. 

To those who have been lax; think and act. You have 
an excuse for not joining—won f you tell us what it is? No 
person is above criticism, no organization. It takes the 
opinions of many to make a thing worth while and your 
suggestion may be the one that is most needed. 

Join your organization, be a real member and you will 
surprise even yourself at the almost instantaneous expres- 
sion you will get in having done one thing more to further 
the progress of your profession. 
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Dental Hygiene in the New 
Castle Public Schools 


By Marcaret H. Jerrreys, D. H., New Castle, Penn. 


Dental Hygiene in the New Castle Public Schools has 
developed slowly but steadily since it made its first ap- 
pearance in the fall of 1923, only the second year that den- 
tal hygienists were licensed to practice in the state of Penn- 
sylvania. It was an uphill struggle, primarily because the 
work was so new, the district so large, and the foreign pop- 
ulation so large. A dentist in the school was not new, but a 
girl who examined teeth, told children how to brush them, 
what they should eat and occasionally made a headlong 
charge on dirty hands and face, was a novice. 

A dentist to assist five mornings each week, fourteen 
schools with approximately ten thousand children was a 
problem for much consideration. The dental hygienist’s 
first step must be organization, and fortunately, past 
friendship with the Director of Physical Education did the 
work. ‘Together they worked out a program that was to 
be correlated with the Physical Education Department. 
Outlines were to be sent out monthly and her teachers were 
to give an apportioned time each week to the teaching of 
Health Education. The Director of Art Education, who is 
always interested in progress had her health poster month, 
and children were beginning to hear about the healthy 
minds and bodies. 

About the second year, matrimony entered into the 
scheme of things and another dental hygienist was employed. 
Her task loomed dark before her and she faced success or 
failure. A new Supervisor of Physical Education was 
elected. Would she see things in the same light as her pred- 
ecessor? Then, too, a new dentist came upon the scene of 
activity, just out of school; would he be equal to his job? 

But again friendship did its part. The dental hygienists 
had been roommates at school and where one was eager to 
learn the other was glad to direct, and the work progressed. 
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The following year the Physical Education Department 
under the direction of another supervisor became casually 
known as the Health Education Department. That was 
another step in our favor, and with the change we realized 
that our Superintendent was with us. 

The work went on as usual; five mornings were spent 
each week assisting the school dentist and using the after- 
noons for routine examinations, prophylaxis, educational 
activities, and what not. Our salvation was the health ed- 
ucation teacher who was interested. She demanded regu- 
lar brushing, taught proper nutrition, and urged visits to 
the family dentist or the school dentist. There were still a 
few, however, bound fast by the old rules of straight floor 
work, and in their mind perfect marching was almost the 
only thing to be desired. 

The state demand for degrees sent the Supervisor of 
Health Education back to school for her A. B. and the de- 
partment was left without a head. For a while it looked as 
though our work would be back to its former state. The 
monthly outlines were continued but at times they seemed 
useless. Many who were lax before stopped teaching health 
altogether. The help of classroom teachers was solicited 
and, in the majority of schools, morning and afternoon in- 
spection was held and there were many “one hundred per- 
cent” rooms in clean teeth. 

By the fall of 1928 our department was more fully organ- 
ized. In spite of the fact that several state authorities 
criticised the employment of even one dental hygienist when 
only one nurse was maintained for such a large district, an 
additional dental hygienist was elected. Surely now our 
work would succeed, but the additional help but made us 
realize more and more our limitations. 

Our work at this time takes in the Junior High Schools 
making a total of sixteen schools. The district is divided 
not according to schools but to pupils, and each dental hy- 
gienist has her own five thousand pupils and a centralized 
clinic. 

Little prophylactic work is done in the clinics as we feel 
that contact with our other schools would be lost. For that 
reason a schedule is arranged whereby, while one dental 
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hygienist is assisting the dentist in the school clinic one 
week, the other is making the preliminary visit to one of her 
schools. 

The dental hygienist’s first day, or days, are spent in 
routine examination. The school has previously been noti- 
fied of her coming and all is in readiness. A large roll book 
containing the names of all pupils is brought into evidence 
and the work begins, all records being charted according to 
the plan of the State Department of Health: the number 
of cavities found in deciduous and permanent teeth, use of 
brush, etc. One class every period of the day is examined 
and a short health talk is given. In the Junior High School 
and one elementary school with enrollments from eight to 
sixteen hundred pupils, at least one week is needed for the 
examinations. 

An alotted time of one week for the fourteen smaller 
schools and two weeks for the two larger ones is given each 
semester, and arrangements are made for the lowest grades 
to go to ‘the school dentist. Cards are given out generally 
in the first two grades and only those children who return 
the card with their parent’s signature receive care. Above 
this grade the family dentist cards are given to children in 
need of care and they are urged to go at once. Many stu- 
dents find this impossible, so during the second semester the 
various cases are investigated and care is given to the most 
needy. 

Our prophylaxis can not be given in a practical nor should 

say organized manner as is done in many schools. The 
demand to have teeth cleaned surpasses all others, so only 
those receive care who have worked hard, have not been 
able to remove all the stain and seem most deserving of 
help. We have pondered over this method many times and 
we are convinced that it is a sane procedure. 

How many children have had their teeth cleaned and 
when looked at a week later, only to find that they had not 
used a tooth brush more than two or three times? When 
someone else may have scrubbed until the gums bleed, all 
for the privilege of having their teeth cleaned. 

Then, too, in the lower grades, children rarely can make 
an impression on their teeth, because cleaning them once or 
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twice will not establish a habit. Daily inspection by the 
teacher who is really interested in the care of the teeth will 
aid in the formation of the daily brushing habit. 

Our instruction as to proper diet is taught by means of an 
outline sent to the health teacher generally in October when 
the first eight rules of healthy living are taught. She may 
touch on it as many times during the vear as she has oppor- 
tunity. 

Once every month or two these lessons are supposed to 
be supervised by the dental hygienists, but here we confess 
weakness. Sometimes we become so interested in what has 
to be done in a particular building that we forget entirely 
about the others. 

Our educational work is done by means of games, 
rhymes, essays, lantern slides, etc. The lantern slides are 
becoming so popular that they are in demand even at 
Parent-Teacher’s Association meetings. 

A splendid idea was originated by one of our principals 
who has just within the last month, purchased a new lantern 
tor his school with the necessary equipment to make slides. 
Once a week at the chapel program the names of all the 
children who have most recently visited their family den- 
tist are Hashed on the screen. They are then eligible for the 
honor roll. I believe it is the best as well as the most novel 
idea we have had. Every child loves to see his name in 
print. 

Cooperation is the foundation of our success; first, 
the part of the Superintendent; second, the Director a 
Health Education; and third, the principals, teachers and 
pupils. Through the pupils the public 1s becoming edu- 
cated. It is a great task and we have but taken our first 
steps. It has been said that Dental Health Education is 
about twenty years ahead of its time. What a glorious 
feeling to know that we have been pioneers in a great work 
that will mean, not only tor New Castle but every other city 
in the country, healthier, happier children. 


The Use of Soap and 
Chalk in Dentifrices 


“NEW WAY TO WHITEN TEETH WITHOUT INJURY TO THE ENAMEL” 


“*The Kolynos formula contains an ingredient which makes 


WHAT 
KOLYNOS 
SAYS TO 
THE PUBLIC 


— 


No. 4 


it whip instantly into a snowy foam in the mouth. 


"*Yellow’ teeth or dull, discolored teeth ave only teeth 
coated with a mucin that forms in the mouth and absorbs 
stains from foods, drinks and tobacco. The active, antiseptic 
Kolynos foam covers the teeth and disintegrates the mucoid 
deposit and with the aid of a properly stiff tooth brush, 
washes it completely off the teeth. Teeth are cleaned down 


to the gleaming, white naked enamel without injury.”’ 


a ike most important ingredient in 

a dentifrice is soap” states Dr. A. 
C. Fones leader of the Oral Hygiene 
movement. From experiments made 
by other noted leaders in the dental 
profession it is apparent that the 
dental opinion is in favor of alkaline 
dentifrices. 

Dr. N.S. Jenkins, after innumerable 
tests of the Kolynos formula over a 
period of fifteen years, established the 
fact that Kolynos, a soap-containing 
dentifrice, loosens and dissolves the 
bacterial plaque, neutralizes the acid 
formed by mouth bacteria and checks 
the decalcification of enamel. 


Further tests, which have been 


substantiated by recent bacteriolog- 
ical investigations, show a reduction 
of 80 to 92 per cent. of mouth bacteria 
with each brushing of the teeth with 
Kolynos. 


Kolynos Dental Cream is anti- 
septic, mildly alkaline sufficient to 
dissolve the mucin plaque and neu- 
tralize the acids formed by mouth 
bacteria, and contains a refined pre- 
cipitated chalk which polishes the 
enamel without danger of abrasion. 


May we send you a 
Professional package? 


THE KOLYNOS COMPANY 
NEW HAVEN CONNECTICUT 


‘ 


Archer Dental 
Hygiene Chairs 


Circulars sent on request 
Archer Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
187 N. Water St. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It would be Economy to Use Morse Scalers 


if they cost as much 
as unit-handled scalers 


The ease with which Morse Scaler Points can be bent 
cold—with only a pair of pliers—to any desired angle, 
and still retain proper rigidity, contributes both to 
convenience and efficiency in scaling technique. And 
six Morse Points can be purchased for about the cost 
of one scaler of the unit-handle type. 


includes twelve 
Morse Points 
and three Clutch 
Type Handles. 
Both points and 
handles chromi- 
um plated. 
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Te Ransom & Randolph Gmpan 


Made Right ALWAYS FIT THE Price Right 
HANDPIECE 
CRESCENT 


Mandrel Mounted 


Patented 
For the Doctor who pre- 
fers rubber to bristle. Can 
be used with your favorite 
cleaning or polishing ma- 

2 terial. For final high 

_ , lustre use it without any 2S 
material, dry or wet. Each cup is fitted 
with a rubber washer on shank to prevent 
cleaning or pol'shing material from enter- 
ing the Handp‘ece. 

Made in two sizes of cups, No. 7 and 
No. 2, being the largest size, and No. 7S 
and No. 2S being the small size. Also 
made in two grades, regular soft (black 
it color) and stiff (grey color). Can be had 
7 for either straight or angle Handpiece. 


Price: No. 70r No. 7S 60c doz. $6.00 gr. 
Price: No.2 0rNo.2S 75c doz. $7.50 gr. 


CRESCENT DENTAL MANUFACTURING CO., 
1837-1845 S. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send me a free sample of Crescent Rubber Cups. 


Doctor 


Address 


School Clinics 
Practice. 


| Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary 


for Children 


The Fenway, Boston, Mass. 


FORSYTH-TUFTS 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


Training for Public HealthWork, 


Eleven Months’ Course—Sep- 
tember to July inclusive. 


Director: 
Percy R. Howe, A. B., D. D.S. 


and Private 


University of California 
COLLEGE OF DENTISTRY 


San Francisco, California 
The next regular session in the school for 
Dental Hygienists opens August 18, 1930. 
The course of study covers a period of 2 
academic years of professional and ped- 
agogic training. The legal requirement 
in California for admission to the licens- 
ing examinations includes two years of 
study. For information regarding the 
curriculum in Dental Hygiene 
address the Dean, 
First and Parnassus Ave., San Francisco 


The “Dr. Butler” Tooth Brush 


The original small two row, dispensed or pre- 
scribed by many of the members of the American 
Dental Hygienists Association. If in attendance 
at the National Meeting in Washington, please 
register for one at Booth 120, otherwise, I will be 
glad to send one gratis for your inspection and 
approval. Please specify bristle, medium hard 
Slessival hard bleached, or hard unbleached. 

JOHN O. BUTLER COMPANY 


7359 Cottage Grove Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


HYGIENE 


of the 


MOUTH and TEETH 
Thaddeus P. D.S., F. A.C. D. 


Professor Preventive Dentistry, 
New York University Dental Col- 
lege; Assistant Medical Director, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


A most valuable little book 
of boiled-down facts about 
mouth hygiene and pre- 
ventive} dentistry. It is 
written’so clearly and in- 
terestingly that everyone 
can read it with pleasure 
and profit. A splendid text 
for students, and dental 
hygienists. 


10 Interesting Chapters 
The Foundation of Health 
..-Dentition—The Tempo- 
rary Teeth...—The Perma- 
nent Teeth ... Structure 
and Integrity of the Teeth 
..-Decay and Its Prevent- 
ion...Germs and Focal In- 


and Teeth.. Industry Ap- 
praises Teeth. 


Price $1.00 
(Cloth Binding) 
BROOKLYN DENTAL 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1169-83d Street 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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Send Coupon for Free Sample ----------------- 
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fection ...Sugar and the 
Teeth ... Home Care of Oe 
Teeth & Mouth... Schools eee 


44 Sanitary Headrest Covers 


Now in Universal Use.... 

A clean headrest for each patient. Progressive dentists 
everywhere have adopted these perfect covers for pro- 
tecting the dental chair headrest 

Why waste your time with bulky towels or bother 
with the other old makeshift ways of covering the head- 
rest, when you can use perfect J & J covers for less than 
the cost of using towels? You will like J & J covers. 
And your patients, too, will appreciate them. 

J & J Sanitary Headrest Covers are not only useful, 
they are also a distinctive refinement in your operat- 
ing room. 


Self-Retaining— 
on and off in 


ae If you have not tried these covers send for compli- 
mentary sample. Use the coupon. 
Jounson & care’ 
New Brunswick, N. J., U.S.A 
Jounson & JOHNSON Send me free sample of your Sanitary 
New Brunswick, N.J. Headrest Cover for chair checked below 
New Style Ritter Old Style Ritter S. S. White 
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Are You In? 


The American Dental Hygienists Association; 
Your State Dental Hygienists’ organization; 
Your Local Dental Hygienist Society. 


If you are not then 
COME ON IN 


Apply for membership to the secretary 
of your state organization. 
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Now Ready 


THE BUSINESS 
SIDE OF 
DENTISTRY 


By EDWIN N. KENT, D. M. D. 


Lecturer on Conduct of Practice, Harvard Uni- 
versity Dental School, Boston, Mass. 
200 pages, with illustrations. 
Price: cloth, $4.00. 

IHIS work is the outcome of an insistant de- 

mand for an ethical but straight to the point 
discussion of the problems to be solved in the 
attainment and maintenance of a profitable den- 
tal practice. The book is not the idea of one man 
but the accumulated experience of many years 
of investigation and a careful analysis of many 
practices and practitioners. Contents—Den- 
tistry as a Vocation; Dentistry as a Business; 
Psychology of Professional Success; Office Effi- 
ciency; Personal Efficiency; Record Keeping; 
The Dentist’s Fees; Credit; Routine Office 
Procedure. Send for a copy today. 


C. V. MOSBY CO., Publishers 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 


The Journal of the American 
Dental Hygienists’ Associ- 
ation maintains, for 
the convenience of 
its advertisers, 
an 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 
SERVICE 
which will address ‘‘ready- 
to-mail’’ pieces for its 
subscribers at a 
price of 


$5.00 Per Thousand 


or fraction thereof. 


For further particulars, address the Editor 


YOUR 
NOSE 
KNOWS 


The sensitive membrane of the nose quickly detects an irri- 
tant, as evidenced by the attempt of the cells to throw it off 
through inordinate serous exudate. 

Not so with ALKALOL which with its physiologic bal- 
ance and lack of irritants, tends to assist rather than antago- 
nize Nature in her effort to heal. Kept in contact or frequently 
applied after extractions, ALKALOL alleviates soreness and 
promotes normality. No better way to know ALKALOL 
than through personal trial in your own eyes or nose. 


Shall we send you some? 


Mail the Coup 


The ang COMPANY, 
aunton, Mass. 
—— Gentlemen: Please send samples of ALKALOL. 
TAUNTON 


MASS. 


Address 


A.DHA— 
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O YOU REALIZE THE IMPORTANCE 
OF USING THE CORRECT BRUSH, 
CORRECT DENTIFRICE AND 
CORRECT METHODS? 


Quoting from a recent editorial in The Journal: 


“Nothing under the pressure of our present status of living, can 
stand still. It must either go forward or drop backward. Our 
status has moved forward until, as dental hygienists, we are now 
a profession with ideals of the highest order.” 


The scientifically correct Pycope’ Tooth Brush, Pycope’ Tooth Pow- 
der (the modern dentifrice) and the advanced Pycope’ Technique 
form a threefold agressor in present day preventive dentistry work. 


Pycope’ is a step ahead. For a profession with ideals of highest 
order here is a method combining the use of two improved pro- 
da ducts that is outstanding on the 
dental horizon. The importance and 
effectiveness of the Pycope’ technique 
is proved in the cooperation patients 
give hygienists and in the beautiful 
results attained in its promotion of 
oral health. 


Write for information 
and samples 


INCORPORATED 
JOPLIN, MISSOURI 
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Have you noticed 
What our Advertisers have to offer you? 


INDEX 
Advertiser Page 
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University of California 29 


Please mention The Journal 
when patronizing our Advertisers 
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The officers of the AMERICAN DENTAL | 


Hycienists’ AssociaTION join with the 

Editorial Staff and Managers of the vari- 

ous departments of the Journal in wishing 
for all its readers an 


Old Time Merry Christmas 
and a 


Most Happy New Vear 
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